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FEAR  WALKS  THE  FOREST 

By  L.  PAUL  MOORE,  Jr. 


I 

Crack!  Crack!  Thump! 

Crack!  Crack!  Thump! 

It  was  old  Yinda,  cracking  and  thumping  as  he  placed,  one 
after  another,  the  palm  nuts  on  the  well-worn  stone  in  front 
of  him.  The  empty  shells  he  brushed  aside,  but  the  kernels  he 
dropped  into  a  small  round  basket. 

He  was  quite  alone  in  his  filthy  mud  hut — alone  save  for 
his  thoughts  and  his  fears.  Oh,  his  fears!  What  ghosts  haunted 
his  days  as  well  as  his  nights! 

"So  those  that  hate  me  are  going  to  lay  hold  upon  me  to 
strangle  my  soul,  are  they?  I  wonder  what  I  should  look  out 
for?  A  gorilla?  A  hawk?  More  likely  a  leopard.  Little  chance 
an  old  man  like  me  would  have  if  they  have  made  covenant 
with  the  gorilla  to  choke  my  soul.  But  then,  too,  a  hawk  swoops 
down  like  a  flash  of  lightning.  And  the  leopard  is  such  a 
sneak!  But  don't  those  that  hate  me  know  I  have  long  been  a 
master  in  the  Cult  of  the  Stalking  Ghosts?  I  will  betake  myself 
this  very  night  to  the  deserted  village  of  my  dead  father. 
It  may  be  I  shall  be  able  to  entice  his  spirit  to  tell  me  how  best 
to  keep  vigilance  and  find  courage." 

Darkness  fell  as  Yinda  worked  and  planned.  And  oh,  how 
dark  the  hut  was!  As  the  smoldering  logs  on  the  dirt  floor 
crackled  and  sputtered,  he  brought  out  a  hollow  tortoise  shell, 
so  black  with  ancient  dust  that  it  was  hardly  distinguishable 
in  his  black-skinned  hand. 

"O  Tortoise!  You  it  is  who  will  stand  guard  tonight,  to  drive 
off  them  that  hate  me,  whether  they  come  by  gorilla,  or  by 
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hawk,  or  by  leopard.  O  Tortoise!  Do  you  hear?  But  first  go  tell 
my  dead  father  to  meet  me  near  the  ruined  house  he  left  in  the 
village  we  deserted  after  his  death.  Tell  him  that  those  who 
hate  me  seek  to  lay  hold  on  me  that  they  may  strangle  my 
soul." 

Old  Yinda  tapped  the  hollow  shell  lightly,  lest  it  fail  to 
hear  him  speaking,  then  stowed  it  safely  away  in  the  dark¬ 
ness,  and  turned  to  depart  for  the  trysting  place. 

Knock!  Knock!  Knock! 

"O  Yinda!  O  Yinda  O!" 

Yinda  knew  the  voice.  This  was  no  ghost,  but  a  man's  voice, 
clear,  happy,  and  inviting  response.  Should  he  answer?  The 
hut  was  black  with  darkness,  save  for  the  smoldering  fire 
on  the  dirt  floor,  and  the  only  door  was  securely  barred.  He 
was  sure  he  recognized  the  voice,  but  one  might  be  mis¬ 
taken.  What  could  his  son-in-law  want  with  him  this  time  of 
night?  Why  didn't  he  get  here  long  before  nightfall? 

"O  Yinda  O!  O  Yinda!" 

"Who  calls  me?  What  do  you  want?" 

"This  is  I,  O  Yinda,  and  I  am  on  my  way  to  sell  this  sack  of 
palm  kernels.  Let  me  in.  I  must  spend  the  night." 

II 

Yinda  and  his  son-in-law  sat  facing  each  other,  the  smold¬ 
ering  fire  between  them,  the  one  on  the  low  bamboo-pole  bed, 
the  other  on  a  bamboo-pith  stool.  Bayemi,  the  son-in-law, 
pounded  the  side  of  his  head  with  the  base  of  the  palm  of 
his  hand. 

"My  head  aches  from  carrying  this  heavy  sack  of  palm 
kernels.  You  know,  I  left  home  this  morning  and  it  was  all  I 
could  do  to  get  here,  for  the  paths  are  slippery  since  the  rains 
set  in,  and  the  hills  very  hard  to  climb.  But  now  I  walk  with 
Jesus!  So  although  the  load  is  heavy  and  the  white  man's  shop 
a  long  way  off,  yet  I  am  never  alone,  for  we  are  two,  not  one." 

"My  son,"  said  Yinda,  startled,  "you  don't  mean  to  tell  me 
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you  have  cast  aside  your  father's  fetishes  and  received  noth¬ 
ing  in  return  but  water  on  your  head?" 

Just  then  the  fire  crackled,  and  with  such  a  loud  report  that 
Yinda  gave  a  start. 

"O  father,"  said  Bayemi,  "how  fearful  you  are!  What  is 
below  your  stomach  that  you  should  be  so  alarmed?  You 
surely  do  not  still  think  that  elephants  and  chimpanzees  and 
such  like  can  make  covenant  with  your  enemies  to  do  you  to 
death,  do  you?  Come,  father,  let  me  tell  you  some  more 
about  Jesus.  Listen  to  these  words  which  he  has  given  us:  'Let 
not  your  heart  be  troubled:  ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in 
me. . . .  Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you:  not 
as  the  world  giveth,  give  1  unto  you.  Let  not  your  heart  be 
troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afraid.' " 

The  old  man  grunted  with  disgust,  then  reached  backward, 
feeling  for  the  sharpened  stick  in  its  accustomed  place  on  the 
wall.  He  moved  nearer  the  fire,  and,  after  some  examination, 
dug  out  a  jigger  from  his  toe  there  in  the  dim  light.  He  then 


smeared  some  ashes  over  the  place,  while  Bayemi  sat  mutely 
by  watching  his  opportunity. 

"I  ask  you . . he  said  finally. 

"Ask  me  what?"  snorted  Yinda. 

"I  want  to  ask  you,  and  does  a  son  ever  win  a  lawsuit 
against  his  father?  .  .  .  Never!  ...  I  remember  one  time  I  had 
very  much  vexed  my  own  father  by  my  stubbornness.  Day 
after  day  went  by  and  I  tried  to  make  him  see  that  I  wanted 
his  favor  again.  Yet  he  absolutely  refused  to  accept  any  gift 
whatsoever  from  me,  not  even  a  hind  quarter  of  an  antelope  I 
had  killed.  The  elders  told  me  to  bring  a  male  sheep,  the  larg¬ 
est,  finest,  sturdiest  I  could  find,  for  a  sacrifice,  and  the  blood 
of  the  sheep  would  seal  their  decision  about  our  disagreement 
and  thus  bring  us  to  peace.  O  father,  the  Book  of  God  tells  us 
we  have  sorely  vexed  God  with  our  stubbornness.  The 
judgment  of  God  is  against  us  and  our  doings." 


Ill 


"Thou  daughter  of  Tolen  O!  Do  you  hear? 

"Thou  daughter  of  Tolen  O!  Are  your  lizard's  ears  unable 
to  hear  me  call  you?" 

"E'-ye' . . .  who  is  calling  out  of  this  darkness?" 

It  was  some  distance  from 
Yinda's  hut  to  those  of  his 
wives.  The  night  was  dark, 
with  ghosts  a-stalking  through 
the  land,  but  Yinda  had  had 
enough  of  this  Jesus  talk  and 
was  now  calling  for  his  favor¬ 
ite  wife  to  find  the  son-in-law 
a  place  to  sleep.  Presently,  a 
flaming  torch  held  low  to  the 
ground  waved  its  way  from 
one  side  to  the  other  as  it  ad¬ 
vanced.  "The  daughter  of 
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Tolen"  stood  in  the  light  of  the  blazing  torch  ready  to  hear 
the  word  at  the  mouth  of  her  ancient  husband. 

"Is  there  a  hut  at  the  end  of  the  street  where  Bayemi  can 
pass  the  night?" 

"Nothing  but  the  house  of  the  daughter  of  Bumam  O!"  she 
said  with  innocent  unconcern.  This  poor  woman  had  died  of 
pneumonia  only  a  few  weeks  before,  and  was  buried  just  at 
the  back  of  the  hut. 

"Be  it  even  so,”  said  Yinda,  and  turning  to  his  son-in-law 
continued,  "You  are  a  Jesus  person.  You  will  not  be  afraid  to 
sleep  in  the  house  of  the  daughter  of  Bumam." 

Bayemi  lifted  the  heavy  sack  of  palm  kernels  to  his  head 
again  and  stepped  out  gingerly  into  the  surrounding  dark¬ 
ness,  toward  the  waiting  torch.  The  daughter  of  Tolen  un¬ 
barred  the  door  of  the  hut  and  held  the  torch  inside  so  that 
Bayemi,  sack  and  all,  might  squeeze  himself  in.  The  torch 
dubbed  itself  against  the  ground  to  revive  the  light,  betook 
itself  slowly  into  the  blackness,  and  Bayemi  was  alone. 

As  he  lay  there  in  the  darkness  on  a  bamboo-pole  bed,  he 
did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  get  to  sleep.  His  thoughts  passed 
through  his  mind,  as  it  were,  in  a  procession. 

"I  wanted  to  finish,  but  he  was  unwilling,"  he  said  half 

aloud.  "I  wanted  to  tell  him 
how  the  words  of  our  lan¬ 
guage  have  taken  on  new 
meanings — new,  and  yet  old; 
old  meanings  to  which  the 
Clean  Breath  (the  Holy  Spirit) 
has  given  new  meanings.  My 
father-in-law  knows  well  that 
no  medicine  man  passes  a 
fetish  into  the  hand  of  an¬ 
other  person  until  he  has 
counted  up  to  nine.  One  -  two  - 
three  -  four  -  five  -  six  -  seven  - 
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eight-nine,  and  the  power  in  the  fetish  and  his  control  over  it  is 
counted  over  to  the  other  person  accepting  it.  Why,  that  is 
just  what  God  did.  'He  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the 
propitiation  for  our  sins.' "  Bayemi  began  to  say  over  in  his 
mind  the  precious  verses  from  God's  Word  which  he  had  been 
learning  at  morning  prayers. ..."  'Who  shall  separate  us  from 
the  love  of  Christ?  . .  .1  am  persuaded,  that  neither  death,  nor 
life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things 
present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any 
other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.' " 

IV 

Fffevet!  Fffevet! 

Fffevet!  Fffevet! 

The  partridges  were  calling,  each  to  his  mate!  And  Bayemi 
knew  it  was  time  to  get  up  and  be  on  his  way.  If  he  did  not 
arrive  today  at  the  white  man's  town,  he  would  not  be  able  to 
sell  his  palm  kernels  until  two  days  after,  for  tomorrow  would 
be  ''meeting  day."  He  got  up,  shook  himself,  adjusted  his  only 
covering,  unbarred  the  crude  door,  and  peered  out.  His  father- 
in-law,  Yinda,  was  coming  with  resolute  step  toward  the  hut. 
Though  it  was  still  quite  dark,  Bayemi  could  see  that  the  old 
man  walked  with  eager  gait.  He  had  a  long  spear  in  one  hand 
and  a  large  cutlass  in  the  other.  Seeing  Bayemi  at  the  door¬ 
way  of  the  hut,  Yinda  raised  his  arm  to  beckon  silence. 

"Wait!  Go  back!" 

Bayemi  dropped  back  into  the  darkness  of  the  hut.  Yinda 
entered  and  shut  and  barred  the  door. 

"What's  the  matter?" 

"Oh!"  panted  Yinda,  "I  made  a  covenant  with  my  genie — 
the  genie  in  my  tortoise  shell!  Just  before  you  came  last  night 
I  ordered  him  to  call  my  father  to  a  try  sting  place!  I  put  you 
out  of  my  hut  because  I  feared  to  absent  myself  from  the  tryst. 
I  took  this  spear!  And  this  knife!  But  they  did  me  no  good! 
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On  my  way  through  the  jungle  in  the  darkness,  I  could  not 
put  from  my  mind  the  words  you  spoke  to  me.  As  I  struggled 
to  put  your  words  from  my  mind,  behold,  I  met  two  men  in 
shining  white!  I  could  not  run  away!  The  brightness  of  their 
garments  weakened  my  heart  with  fear. .  . 

"But  did  they  not  speak  to  you?"  interrupted  Bayemi. 

"Yes,  yes,  they  spoke  to  me.  They  said,  'Go  back!  Go  back! 
Before  thy  son-in-law  departs,  go  back!'  O  Bayemi,  their 
appearance  was  too  awful  to  behold.  I  did  not  wait  to  hear 
more.  I  turned  back  and  here  I  am.  Tell  me!  Tell  me  what 
these  men  wanted  of  me!" 

"O  father,  God  only  is  good!  God  only  is  holy!  These  men 
could  tell  you  nothing  of  themselves,  for  to  us  it  is  given  to  tell 
the  Jesus  story.  But  they  could  warn  you.  I  wanted  to  finish 
telling  you  last  night,  but  you  would  not  hearken.  The  verses 
from  God's  Word,  do  you  recall  them?  And  the  story  of  the 
male  sheep,  do  you  remember?  'God  loved  us,  and  sent  his 
Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins /  God  has  an  only-born 
Son.  And  this  Son  for  our  sakes  was  willing  to  be  like  that 
male  sheep  I  was  telling  you  about.  For  you  know  how  our 
fathers  sealed  every  reconciliation  that  they  ever  made  with 
the  blood  of  a  sheep.  God's  Book  tells  us  that  'God  commend- 
eth  his  own  love  toward  us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners, 
Christ  died  lor  us.  Much  more  then,  being  now  justified  by  his 
blood,  we  shall  be  saved  from  the  wrath  of  God  through  him/ 
God's  Son  was  willing  to  be  sacrificed  to  make  reconciliation 
between  God  and  us  possible.  Not  that  he  had  done  anything 
amiss  himself  for  which  he  should  shed  his  blood.  But  he  was 
willing  that  his  Father  should  impute  to  him  all  our  wicked¬ 
ness — and  especially  the  wilfulness  of  our  worshiping  every 
creature  under  heaven — that  Jesus,  dying  as  innocently  as  the 
male  sheep  of  our  fathers  died,  should  spill  his  blood  upon  the 
ground  and  thus  insure  and  seal  our  reconciliation  with  God. 

"And  O  my  father,  if  you  would  believe  this,  if  you  could 
believe  that  God's  Son  died  in  your  stead,  died  as  the  Sheep 
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of  the  Reconciliation,  then  God  would  give  you  him  whom  we 
call  the  Clean  Breath  (the  Holy  Spirit).  Would  you  believe  this, 
father?  Do  you  believe  on  Jesus?" 

"My  son,  I  would  believe  all  this,  but  I  cannot  give  up  the 
fetishes  my  father  left  me,  especially  the  fibre  scepter,  for  that 
contains,  concealed  in  the  handle,  one  of  his  molar  teeth. 
Should  I  be  deprived  of  this,  what  could  I  do?  His  force  of  per¬ 
sonality  could  no  longer  find  contact  to  strengthen  me.  And 
the  tortoise  shell  under  my  bed!  Without  it  how  could  I  call 
for  help  when  fears  assail  me,  when  enemies  seek  to  strangle 
my  soul?  O  Bayemi,  what  could  I  do  then?” 

"O  Yinda,"  interjected  Bayemi,  "I  want  to  give  you  the 
living  Son  of  God  to  take  the  place  of  your  father's  fetishes. 
Promise  me  that  you  will  give  all  those  fetishes  into  the  hands 
of  the  teacher  of  God  in  the  village  down  there  on  the  main 
road,  as  a  testimony,  and  I  will  promise  you  that  you  will 
receive  into  your  soul  the  Son  of  God,  even  Jesus.  And  once 
the  Clean  Breath,  because  of  your  receiving  Jesus,  enters 
your  soul,  he  can  never,  never  leave  you." 

"What  do  you  mean,  he  can  never  leave  me?"  asked  Yinda, 
by  now  quite  calm  and  composed  after  his  great  fright. 

"I  mean  this,"  continued  Bayemi.  "No  longer  do  we  have  to 
fear  the  violence  of  ghosts,  or  of  the  genie  about  us,  or  men! 
The  Clean  Breath  is  God  himself,  for  God  is  three,  and  God 
is  one.  And  do  you  think  that  the  Clean  Breath  who  is  all 
powerful,  who  never  sleeps,  but  who  is  in  us  as  well  as  near 
us,  would  let  anyone  do  harm  to  God's  own  children?  Never!" 

V 

Never  before  had  there  been  such  a  crowd  at  Yinda's  clear¬ 
ing  in  the  bush  as  there  was  the  day  his  fetishes  were  ex¬ 
posed  and  his  wives  released.  People  wanted  to  see  with  their 
own  eyes  whether  or  not  what  they  had  heard  about  Yinda 
was  true.  And  what  singing  there  was  that  day!  For  the 
teacher  of  God  had  brought  his  people  with  him,  up  from  the 
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town  on  the  main  road.  They  all  sang  hymns,  while  one  or 
two  beat  drums  to  keep  the  time. 

Suddenly  the  drums  and  the  singing  ceased.  Now  there  was 
a  great  silence.  A  tall  man,  very  black,  yet  very  slender,  lifted 
one  hand  on  high,  and,  with  face  upturned,  began  to  speak, 
as  into  the  air,  on  behalf  of  one  and  all,  to  One  who  was 
invisible.  "O  Father  God,"  he  said,  "it  is  to  thee  we  give  thanks 
this  day  for  the  angels  thou  didst  send,  that  this  child  of  thine, 
even  Yinda,  the  son  of  Yinda,  might  hear  the  gospel  story  at 
the  mouth  of  his  son-in-law.  For  thou  hast  commanded  us  thus, 
'Ye  shall  make  you  no  idols,  . .  .  neither  shall  ye  rear  you  up 
a  graven  image ,  or  a  pillar,  neither  shall  ye  place  any  figured 
stone  in  your  land,  to  bow  down  unto  it:  for  I  am  the  Lord 
your  God/  But  we  thank  thee,  O  our  Father,  that  Yinda  has 
given  over  these  things:  his  amulets,  his  talismans,  his 
fetishes,  to  be  burned  here  before  thee,  and  has  given  consent 
that  his  wives  be  released,  each  one  to  return  to  her  father's 
house.  And  now  wilt  thou  deign  to  bless  Yinda,  and  also  the 
daughter  of  Tolen,  his  chosen  wife,  who  has  long  been  thy 
child.  For  we  ask  these  things  in  the  name  of  him  who  recon- 
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died  us  to  thee,  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour.  Amen." 

There  was  indeed  a  hush  over  the  whole  jungle  asjfl 
the  son  of  Biyik,  the  African  elder,  offered  this  prayeflWW 
presence  of  the  multitude.  And  there  was  no  little  stir  among 
them  as  the  flame,  which  engulfed  Yinda's  fetishes,  blazed 
higher  and  higher.  There  were  tiny  gourds,  and  antelope 
horns,  and  tail  feathers  of  various  birds,  dry  bones  of  small 
animals,  weird  packages  tied  with  filthy  rags,  and  a  hollow 
tortoise  shell,  and  the — could  it  be  he  was  going  to  let  them 
burn  the  scepter  of  his  father's  house?  There  it  goes.  See  the 
flame  catch  the  strands  of  fibre.  It  burns! 

And  after  the  excited  talking  which  ensued,  and  which  con¬ 
tinued  until  it  was  drowned  out  by  the  singing  of  more  hymns 
and  the  beating  of  the  drums,  then  the  crowd  began  to  dis¬ 
perse,  for  they  knew  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done.  Yinda 
had  become  a  person  of  God.  He  had  given  up  the  coveted 
distinction  of  being  a  great  polygamist.  He  was  an  old  man, 
but  the  sacrifice  was  all  the  greater,  for  old  men  cling  tena¬ 
ciously  to  the  things  they  have  long  indulged  in.  But  in  his 
black  man's  heart  he  noticed  a  peace  he  had  never  known 
before,  and  in  his  hut  he  noticed  a  Presence  he  had  never 
sensed  before — the  presence  of  Jesus,  who  was  ever  with  him, 
and  who,  better  than  any  fetish,  better  than  talisman  or  amu¬ 
let,  was  able  to  keep  his  soul  from  the  power  of  those  who 
sought  to  lay  hold  upon  and  strangle  it. 

★  *  * 

"For  the  word  of  God  is  living,  and  active,  and  sharper  than 
any  two-edged  sword,  and  piercing  even  to  the  dividing 
asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  of  both  joints  and  marrow,  and 
quick  to  discern  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart." 
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